NAPOLEON:  THE LAST PHASE
This, of course, is what the Due d'Enghien did actually write. Then Montholon proceeds, "Malheure-usement TEmpereur n'eut connaissance de ce fait qu'apres 1'execution du jugement. L'intervention de M. de Talleyrand dans ce drame sanglant est deja assez grande sans qu'on lui prete un tort qu'il n'a pas eu."
We regret to declare that we do not consider this contradiction as any more authentic than the letter from the Due d'Enghien, written at Strasburg, offering his services, and asking for a command of the army, which Talleyrand intercepted for fear it should melt Napoleon's heart.   The fact and purport of that letter are clearly set forth by Warden, who saw the letter; by Las Cases, who showed it to him; by O'Meara, who twice asked Napoleon about it; by Napoleon himself, in the Letters  from the Cape; and the main point of the story is not the appeal of the Duke, but the infamy of Talleyrand, who suppressed it.   Warden published the first statement in   1816;   the   Cape   Letters   appeared   in   1817; O'Meara in 1822; Las Cases in 182*4.   At last,  in 1847, thirty years after the statement was first published,  appears Montholon's book.   By this time the whole story has been hopelessly exploded.    A host of elucidatory pamphlets have been published. What has not been published is the document itself, which, so assiduously advertised, has never seen the light.   So Montholon has to make the best of a bad job, and get rid somehow of this abortive fiction. As we have said, he conjures up an episode in which he reads O'Meara's composition to the Emperor, when the Emperor corrects several errors.   Montholon, however, only records one correction, which is
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